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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 

A History of Greece to the Death of Alexander the Great. By J. B. 

Bury, M.A., Litt.D., LL.D., Regius Professor of Greek in the 

University of Dublin. (London : Macmillan and Co. 1900. 

Pp. xxiii, 909.) 

There are already so many good histories of Greece that the inquisi- 
tive public asks each newcomer to explain first of all why he was born. 
Though in his preface Mr. Bury does not offer the much desired apology, 
a glance at his book shows the main feature to be his novel treatment of 
prehistoric Greece. Undoubtedly the recent researches of Mr. Evans 
and other archaeologists have added much to our knowledge of that early 
age ; the simple question is whether Mr. Bury has successfully adapted 
this new information to the already known facts. 

While as a rule authorities now agree that the Mycenaean civilization 
flourished as early as 1500 B. C, recent discoveries make it appear prob- 
able that this culture was preceded by more primitive stages, which reached 
back perhaps a thousand years further into the past. Mr. Bury, then, is 
safe in dating the beginnings of the ^Egean civilization from the third 
millenium B. C. His assertion, however, that this civilization preceded 
the arrival of the Greeks in their historic home is pure speculation 5 for 
archaeology does not distinguish races ; we should not confound areas of 
civilization with ethnological groups. But Mr. Bury rests his faith on 
a few names of places. "Corinth and Tiryns, Parnassus and Olympus, 
Arne and Larisa, are names which the Greeks received from the peoples 
whom they dispossessed." While it is possible to make all sorts 01 
guesses as to the origin of this or that word, no one can prove that the 
names in his list are not as thoroughly Greek as any in the language. 
Indeed it is most improbable that before the arrival of the Greeks, any 
one language extended over the coasts and islands of the Mgtzxx. Sea. 
We could more reasonably assume a multitude of dialects with little or no 
relation to one another. 

Mr. Bury attempts, further, to trace the migrations, conquests, and 
settlements of various races in Greece through the third and second mil- 
lenia B. C. To those who are acquainted with our lack of knowledge of 
this subject it is needless to say that his whole treatment is purely con- 
jectural. Even his positive assertions are either extremely doubtful or 
absolutely wrong. " We know," he says " that there were Pelasgians in 
Thessaly and in Attica. ' ' Rather we are almost certain there were no 
Pelasgians in Attica. He has also a theory, the product of his imagina- 
tion, that most of the historic Atticans were non-Hellenic, that the Ionian 
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(or Javonic) invaders, though Greek, were very few. The evanescent 
nature of such speculation appears from the fact that "before his book is 
through the press, he declares that neither the name nor the nation of 
Javones (Ionians) is Greek ! But anything may be expected of a writer 
who accepts as history the evident fiction that the Cyprian Salamis was 
settled from the Salamis off the Attic coast. The fact is that so far as 
these early chapters indicate, Mr. Bury has not advanced beyond the 
childish methods of the ancient Greeks ; he has not taken his first lesson 
in sound historical criticism. As a result of this lack of training, his 
chapters on the prehistoric age are a series of groundless or untenable 
hypotheses. 

His treatment of constitutional history is equally faulty ; we con- 
stantly happen upon statements which we are compelled to doubt or 
deny. The village was not, as he asserts, a genos (gens); the gens was 
not a primitive institution, and is not mentioned by Homer. There 
is no evidence that the phyle ever existed as an independent kingdom, or 
that the common people were ever excluded from the phratries, or that 
Solo'n established a " Council of Four Hundred and One." And it is 
not probable that this statesman provided for filling offices by a "mixed 
method of election and lot." It is difficult for the reader to under- 
stand, too, how an artificial tribal system introduced from Miletus could 
at the same time be "based on birth." Much else might be offered to 
show how confused is Mr. Bury's mind on various topics which are 
clearly and accurately treated in other books. Considerable stretches of 
his work, however, show contact with fresh German scholarship. The 
admirer of Busolt will find much in this new history to remind him of 
his old friend. Undoubtedly it is a merit in Mr. Bury to have depended 
on so good an authority ; but he could have done his countrymen a bet- 
ter service by translating Busolt or Beloch into English ; for these his- 
torians represent something substantial, and their works, therefore, have 
a lasting value. 

G. W. B. 

A History of Greece. By Evelyn Abbott, M.A., LL.D., Jowett 
Lecturer in Greek History at Balliol College. Part III. From 
the Thirty Years' Peace to the Fall of the Thirty at Athens, 
445-403 B. C. (London : Longmans. New York : Putnams. 
1900. Pp. viii, 561.) 

Part I. of this history, which appeared in 1888, extends to the 
Ionian Revolt; Part II., published four years afterward, reaches the 
Treaty of 445 B. C. ; and the present volume not only continues the 
narrative to the fall of the Thirty at Athens, 403 B. C, but also includes 
a chapter on the literature, art, religion, and society of the Greeks in 
the fifth century. Though the first five chapters have been taken with 
some modifications from Mr. Abbott's well known work on Pericles, the 
remainder of the book is entirely new. 



